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possibility of continued national troubles, the
sequence of which would deserve registering, and
partly no doubt because it was yet another systematic
and constant occupation which could be continued
in season and out of season during his lifetime.
Although the domestic side of the Diary is sub-
ordinated to the public side, and although by his
disposition he was not given to many general re-
flections nor any attempts at self-analysis, he treats of a
great variety of subjects and includes the trivial with
the more important. Evelyn's method is strictly
objective. Houses, gardens, inventions, curiosities
and sometimes public events and ceremonials inspire
him to write at length. If only he could have devoted
the space he gives to the description of country
houses and official receptions to one of his many
conversations with Charles II, how grateful we
should be! If only he could have described half as
much about his living wife as he did about his two
dead children, we should gain a clearer view of that
remarkable woman.
Fortunately, the Diary can be supplemented by his
letters and writings, and from all this material a good
portrait emerges of a man who kept his head in
turbulent times, who steered a straight course in a
licentious epoch, and who never relaxed from his
work of preserving and encouraging beauty, culture
and knowledge.
On gardens, architecture, painting and decoration
he writes with authority, his personal sketches are
rare, he has very little narration, but his powers of
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